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Introduction 

Creating partnership between special 
educators and parents who are Mexican 
American often poses unique challenges 
for all involved. Historically, the fact that 
these parents may not share mai nstream 
values, traditions, and customs has of- 
ten been perceived by special education 
teachers as part of the problem and not 
as valuable new sources of information. 
Thi s vi ew has al so been associ ated to other 
famiiies who come from low socio-economic 
backgrounds, limited Engiish proficiency, 
and/or racial and ethnic minorities, often 
leading to an eradication of the parent- 
special education teacher partnership. 

Mexican American parents have been 
underrepresented in school -related deci- 
sion-making and other traditional school- 
ing activities (Lian & Fontanez, 2001; 
Pena, 1999). We believe that in order for 
effective partnerships to take place with 
these parents special education teachers 
must go beyond creating comfortable and 
welcoming environments. 

Although creating these environments 
are necessary and a good starti ng poi nt, 
the cal I for true partnershi ps requi res that 
special education teachers come to know 
thecultural aspect surrounding how these 
parents perceive schooling. In addition, 
expanded parental involvement as sug- 
gested by the law requires that special 
educators learn: how parents from diverse 
background affect student learning; how 
to include all parents from diverse back- 
grounds; and how to minimize barriers 
between schools and these communities. 

This article explores good practices 
in creating parent partnerships between 
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special education teachers and Mexican 
American famiiies. 

Mexican American: 

Population 

Mexican Americans are a unique 
group— a group that Mendoza (1994) 
writes is at a crossroad in regardstoethnic 
identity. We are not all Latinos nor Hispan- 
ics. I n fact, many Mexican Americans have 
generati onal ti es to the U ni ted States that 
go back hundreds of yearswhilesome of us 
have only been i n thi s country for short pe- 
riodsoftime(Oboler, 1995: Valdes, 1996). 

For many of us, our loyalties and 
cultural references are intertwined with 
that of the United States. Some of us do 
not speak Spanish and have never been to 
M exi CO, whi le some of us do speak Spani sh 
and travel to Mexico on a regular basis. We 
possess a culture that is distinct in that we 
are both American and Mexican. 

Mexican Americans are the youngest, 
largest, and fastest growing sub-group 
withintheUnitedStatesHi span i c popu I a- 
tion (Winzer & Mazurek, 1998). Currently, 
59% of al I H i spani cs are of M exi can Ameri- 
can ori gi n . 1 1 i s esti mated that by the year 
2080 the Mexican American population 
will account for approximately 13 percent 
of the total U.S. population. The Mexican 
American population is also a very young 
group with the average age being around 
24 years of age (U.S. Bureau of Census, 
2000 ). 

Through the early 1900s, Mexican 
Americans were mainly a rural and agri- 
cultural people, but today over 90 percent 
of this population is estimated to live in 
metropol i tan areas throughout the U nited 
States, which makes Mexican Americans 
and their young children more urbanized 
than the U.S. population as a whole (Na- 
tional Council of La Raza, 1998; U.S. Bu- 
reau of Census, 2000; Valdivieso, 1990). 

The Mexican American population in 
the U.S. is also a group beset with many 


challenges stemming from high unemploy- 
ment rates, poverty, poor housing condi- 
tions, and other health related problems. 
These problems, as unfortunate as they 
may be, eventually manifest themselves 
in low academic achievement, high drop 
rates, and low college enrollments (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2003; Nieto, 
2000; Winzer & Mazurek, 1998) which have 
tremendous consequences for the social 
well-being of this country. 

Parent Involvement: 

What Is It? 

Defining parental involvement is 
something that school districts have con- 
tinuallybeentryingtodeduce for years. For 
many school districts parental involvement 
simply entails connecting parents to the 
school by creating famiiiarity with teach- 
ers and facilities (Pena, 1999). Ill-advised 
as this may be for some teachers, simply 
getting parents to schools is enough. 

The research is clear that if we want 
effective parental involvement it entails 
more than just getting parents to schools. 
As an alternative, the concept of parents as 
partners includes teaching and learning, 
recognition of parents as legitimate par- 
ticipants in school governance, fostering 
a sense of community, and supporting the 
development of parenting skills (Kalyan- 
pur& Harry, 1999). Like, many school wide 
efforts, meaningful parental involvement 
requi res a systemati c devel opment of pi ans 
and programs (Gomez & Greenough, 2002) 
that should be designed to include rather 
than exclude. 

The broad definitional base of what 
parental involvement is, as supported by 
sound research, affirms that if we want 
parents as empowered individuals and 
decision makers tUey need to comprehend 
what special education teachers are ask- 
ing them to do. I n order for that to occur, 
parents must be aware of their children's 
I earning environment, beabletointerpret 
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information about academic programs, 
and be able to evaluate in understandable 
terms the achievement of their children 
and the school. 

The I aw as I ai d out by the E I ementary 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) also rec- 
ognizes that parents must be informed of 
the above concepts for truepartnershi ps to 
occur between schools and parents (Gomez 
& Greenough, 2002). Although the law is 
clear and mandates parent involvement 
in school districts, most districts havedis- 
cretion over deciding what rolethey want 
parents to pi ay, parent programs, and what 
ki nd of partnershi p teachers want to have 
with parents. U nfortunately, when schools 
and teachers are the primary decision 
makers concerning the kinds of partner- 
shi psthey want to have with parents— par- 
ents can never be truly empowered. 

World of Special Education 

Historically, special education was 
designed with the intention of being a 
service provider for those children who 
were having problems in the regular edu- 
cation setting; its purpose was never to 
create permanent situations for a child's 
schooling experience. Special education 
should be a temporary individual service, 
a service that ensures that all children 
receivethe hel p they need to be successful 
in classrooms and society. 

The goal thereforeof any special edu- 
cation program should be to provide the 
specialized assistance that is needed and 
then return children back to the general 
education classroom (Reyonds & Birch, 
1977). Special education therefore should 
bea period of transition for children or as 
Skirtic (1988) describes "between stories" 
(p.xvi).Andyet,for many language diverse 
children once placement in special educa- 
tion programs commences they remain 
there throughout their K-12 experiences 
(Baca & Cervantes,1989). 

The word "service!' holds relevance in 
that special education is grounded in the 
principle that all children can learn and 
are capabi e of reach! ng thei r ful I potential 
given the opportunity, effective teaching, 
and proper resources (Winzer & Mazurek, 
1998). Additionally, special education is a 
fundamental right— one that is grounded 
in the notion that all individuals have the 
right to receive a free "appropriate" edu- 
cation regardless of cultural group (Baca 
& Cervantes, 1989; Winzer & Mazurek, 
1998). 

The term appropriate also poses 
uniqueproblemsfor children like Mexican 


Americans in that many of these children 
are often second language learners. Often 
times what special education teachers may 
deem as appropriate is not real ly appropri- 
atefor that chi I d at al I . Accord! ng to Wi nzer 
and Mazurek (1989), "special education 
was not designed with the needs of diverse 
children in mind and has not been noted 
for its responsiveness to cultural differ- 
ences" (p. 86). They also attest that special 
factors must be considered when defining a 
language diverse child who is exceptional. 
Although hard to believe, the special edu- 
cation community has only recently given 
attention to this area (Ru^a, 1989). 

Benefits 

Mexican Americans 
and Special Education 

Parent partnershi pis a crucial element 
in the well iDeing of a// children regardless 
of cultural group. Research and practice 
has shown that parents' participation in 
their child's education is an important 
element for student achievement (M uscott, 
2002; National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983; Rosado, 1994; Sileo, 
Sileo, & Prater, 1996). 

Furthermore, federal law, specifically 
the Individuals with Disabiiities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA), mandates collaboration 
between parents and throughout the 
entire special education process, not just 
when thel EP (I ndividuaiized Educational 
Plan) or I FSP (I ndividuaiized Family Ser- 
vice Plan) is being developed. And yet, for 
many Mexican American parents' schools 
areoften foreign entities that represent an 
i ncomprehensi bl e system that i s control I ed 
by others for others. 

Partnershi ps between MexicanAmeri- 
can parents and special education teach- 
ers should be the core element of any 
special education program. Programs in 
which parents are empowered do much 
to empower children in achievement and 
learning (Kalyanpur & Harry, 1999). Par- 
ents should be the primary contributes 
of knowledge concerning their chiidren's 
action, behaviors, attitudes, language, 
and culture that are necessary and useful 
information for educational planning and 
curriculum development. 

Mexican American parents are the 
primary teachers of young children. Bow- 
man (1989) points out that "children are 
taught to act, believe, and feel in ways 
that are consistent with the mores and 
values of their communities" (p. 119). To 
promote healthy self-esteem of each and 
every child, special education programs 


must be thoughtfully designed to serve 
both parents and children— all the more so 
for those who speak a language other than 
English at home. Kagen (1989) has gone as 
far as suggesting that special education 
programs must serve the whoie child's 
developmental needs which includes social, 
emotional, and physical well-being. 

According to Gomez and Greenough 
(2002) and Ochoa and M ardirosian (1996), 
the i mpact of parent i nvol vement has been 
shown to; 

(a) I ncrease parents understanding of 
the school and their involvement in 
their children's education. 

(b) Promote more confidence in par- 
ents, who therefore become more vocal 
in their involvement with teachers. 

(c) Foster morepositive feelings about 
their role as parents. 

(d) Increase parents' willingness to 
participate in school related activities 
and volunteer their time. 

(e) I ncrease parents' interaction with 
their children's teachers and princi- 
pals. 

Best Practices: 

Mexican American Families 
and Special Education Teachers 

Creating successful partnerships 
between Mexican American famiiies and 
special education teachers can bea scary 
task for teachers, but also offers great op- 
portunities in terms of talent, energy, and 
potent! al . M ost teachers who tend to come 
from white, middle class backgrounds 
may not have the experience in work- 
ing with children who are culturally and 
linguistically different, resulting in little 
understanding of the cultural contexts 
that these children come from. 

Although, well intent! oned as these 
teachers may want to be, they si mply may 
not have the pedagogical knowledgebase 
to draw upon nor the skills to recognize 
how their beliefs and attitudes about 
culturally diverse children impact their 
teaching (Groulx, 2001; j ones & Fuller, 
2003; Nieto, 2004). 

We believe that for best practices in 
developing effective parent partnerships 
between Mexican American famiiies and 
special education teachers to take place, 
the following are necessary and need to 
betaken into account; 

♦ First and foremost, do not assume 
or stereotype anything concerning 
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Mexican American families as they 
may differ in regards to I ingui Stic abil- 
ity, acculturation levels, socioeconomic 
status, education level, experience, 
etc. 

♦ Trustworthiness is a major factor 
that absolutely needs to be developed 
when working with Mexican American 
families. As mentioned by Sue & Sue 
(1999), the need to develop credibility 
and trustworthiness has been found 
to el i ci t a bondi ng experience i n whi ch 
those involved work toward a common 
goal. For many Mexican American 
fami I i es thi s bondi ng experi ence often 
needs to be pi ace before they are wi 1 1 - 
ing to feel safe to participate in the 
educational process. Trustworthiness 
is not a given, but something that 
needs to be developed and nurtured. 
The importance of trustworthiness 
cannot be overstated. 

♦ Come to know the literacy proficien- 
cy of the fami lies you interact with as 
some families may be highly fluent in 
the language of the schools including 
special education jargon while others 
may have limited or nofluency in this 
area and some may not even be fluent 
in the native language (Bermudez, 
& Marquez, 1996; Sanchez-Violand, 
Sutton, & Ware, 1991). For Mexican 
American families, attending lEP 
meetings can be an incredibly in- 
timidating experience and they may 
not understand what is being said to 
them or being asked of them. Often 
times, these experiences leave such 
horrific lasting impressions that for 
many Mexican American families 
the parent teacher partnership is 
eradicated, resulting in the silencing 
of these parents. 

♦ Find out which language Mexican 
American parents feel more comfort- 
able and fluent in. Some parents may 
have some oral English language 
skills, but they may comprehend and 
feel more comfortable in their native 
language. For many Mexican Amer- 
icans, society has made them feel 
that their language is subordinate to 
English, and therefore they may feel 
undervalued by school personnel who 
often make no attempts at asking 
what language preference they have. 
M any ti mes homework or notes sent 
home by teachers arein English only 
and offer no translation, often lead- 
ing to a lack of response on behalf of 


those parents of whom English is not 
their primary language (Pena, 1999; 
Valdes, 1996). 

♦ Acculturation issues need to be 
taken into account when working 
with Mexican American famiiies. The 
length of time a family has been in 
this country often affects how these 
families view involvement and what 
their role should be. Families born in 
Mexico thus may adhere to traditional 
roles and may see their role in the 
schools along gender lines by which 
women stay at home and men go off to 
work supportingthefamily financially. 
From their woridview, the chi Id's aca- 
demic development is a function only 
ofthe school (Pena, 1999; Viol and-San- 
chez, Sutton, & Ware, 1991). 

♦ Special education practitioners 
must come to terms with the fact that 
many Mexican Americans parents 
lack the confidence in trying to ne- 
gotiate how schools work. For many 
recent immigrants for whom English 
is not their first language, schools 
can be a scary place. Many parents 
may not believe that their participa- 
tion is essential and that they should 
not interfere with professionais such 
as teachers, and as a result remove 
themselves from that process (Lian, 
Fontanez-Pheland, 2001). For exam- 
ple, in traditional Mexican American 
households teachers are held in such 
high esteem that parents will often 
blame themselves first for the failure 
of their children without even consid- 
ering that the problem could be the 
teacher or the educational program. 

M any teachers often take for granted 
and assume that parents know what 
participation entaiis and what their 
accepted role should be, often lead- 
ing to presumptions that may not 
be grounded in real truths (Quiroz, 
Greenfield & Alchech, 1999). 

Final Thoughts 

Mexican Americans are a unique 
group within the U.S. population. We 
come from such diverse backgrounds with 
vari ous I anguage ski 1 1 s, educati onal I evel s, 
practical skills, and social economic status, 
therefore maki ng it difficult to lump us all 
in one category, although many have made 
attempts to do so. Trying to implement 
authenticpartnerships with these fami lies 
entails that this must be done in a cultur- 
ally sensitive manner in which listening. 


communicating, and respect are intact 
components of the special education expe- 
rience. Without these components special 
education can only serve fia/f and not the 
wfio/echild, resulting in the neglect ofthe 
family and their needs. 

Within the development of partner- 
ships with Mexican American families 
practitioners in special education must 
come to terms with the cultural identities 
and the cultural groups to which these 
families belong. The key players in trying 
to work with children with exceptionalities 
are their families and their communities. 
Special education programs should aim to 
prepare all practitioners and caregivers 
to work sensitively and effectively with 
Mexican American families and their 
children. 

Finally, we believe that practitioners 
within the field of special education need 
to develop a greater understanding of the 
features that comprise Mexican American 
families as they play the central figure in 
their children's rearing and socialization 
practices, communication styles, and ori- 
entation toward formal ways of education. 
We believe that nothing can be more basic 
than this. 

Note 

As a reference for this paper, Mexican 
Americans will generally be defined as those 
individuals born in the United States with 
ancestral ties toMexico (Nieto, 2004). 
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